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N. E. FARMER. 


From the Conn. Farmers’ Gazette. 


SORREL. 


Mr Woop—I am induced to send you a few 
remarks upon this troublesome plant, in conse- 
quence of seeing in your Gazette of Feb. Ist, an 
observation which appears to me to be founded in 
error. You were speaking of the oxalic acid— 
which you say, “is found in many plants, particu- 
larly the sorrel, which always indicates a sour soil.” 
It is this idea of our soil being connected with sor- 
rel, that strikes me as incorrect. It would be of 
little importance whether*it is correct or incorrect, 
if it were not made the basis of all the practical di- 
rections to be found in our periodicals for extermi- 
nating sorrel. All prescriptions for destroying 
this weed proceed upon the idea that the oxalic 
acic found in sorrel, exists in the soil, and is ab- 
sorbed by the roots into the plant. Hence we are 
told, even in the Albany Cultivator—the ablest 
agricultural paper in the country—that “ sorrel 
will only grow in soils where the oxalic acid is in 
abundance. To destroy sorrel, it is only necessary 
to neutralize the acid that produces it, and this may 
be done by any alkali, but the most common and 
cheapest is lime.” 

Now we farmers (let me call myself one ona 
small scale,) dislike spending our time, money and 
labor in a way to produce nothing but disappoint- 
ment. When our fields are overrun with sorrel, 
we look to you editors to tell us how to destroy it. 
‘* Put on lime,” you say—*‘ that will neutralize the 
acid in the sour soil, and consequently starve the 
sorrel.” We accordingly cover the soil with lime, 
and behold the sorrel, instead of disappearing, 
grows more rank thanever. How vexatious! 

If, Mr Wood, you will take a careful review of 
your chemistry, you will probably find that the ex- 
istence of oxalic acid in sorrel, is no more proof 
that the soil is sour, than a sour apple, or sour 
grape, or sour gooseberry, or sour pie-plant, is 
proof of sour soil. Tue chemists all inform us that 
the vegetable acids ‘the oxalic being one) are pro- 
duced in the plants themselves, and not in the soil. 
It is true the elements of which the acids are com- 
pounded (carbon, oxygen and hydrogen,) are found 
both in the soi] and in the atmosphere; but they 
do not exist in cither in the acid form which 
they are made to assume in the plants. And 
whether these elements, when taken into a plant 
through ita roots or leaves, are to be formed into an 
acid, or into some other product, depends upon the 
nature of the plant. Thus when taken into a po- 
tato-plant, they forma starch; into a corn-stalk, 
they form sugar; into a grape-vine, they form tar- 
taric ac&i;—and, in the progress of vegetation, 
these products are often changed from one to an- 
other, in the same plant. For illustration, take the 
following from Dr. Kane’s Chemistry, p. 658: «If 
we examine the composition of a young apple, we 
find it to be nearly tasteless, and to consist of a 
loose, ligneous tissue, in which is imbedded a quan- 
tity of ordinary starch: as its growth proceeds, the 





starch diminishes in proportional amount, end the destruction of sorrel, than the application of alka- 
fruit becomes intensely sour, from the presence of lies to the soil. Let us inquire a little into the 
tartaric acid; and after some time, the acidity be- habits and manner of growth of this plant. ft 
comes of a much less disagreeable kind, and the spreads, as you weli know, by long stringy roots, 
tartaric acid is found to be replaced by malic acid, running just under the surface of the ground. On 
and in the next concluding stage of maturity, this these roots, for every inch or half inch, spring out 
disappears, its place being taken by peottne (jelly) buds which grow up into leaves and steins. The 
None of these products come from | buds are formed principally in the spring and fall 
It is the plant that has | months, and there is a pause in their growth about 
Plowing the ground and turning 


and sugar.” 
the soil ready-formed. 
formed them by its own vital powers. 
search in vain in the soil for the starch of the po- over the roots, while the buds are yrowing or ready 
tato, or for the sugar of the maple sap, or for the to grow, that is in the spriag or fall, has no effect 
Hence putting in a spring crop (not 


You will midsummer. 


creain of tartar grapes, or for the oxalic acid of sor- | to kill them. 
rel. But to be sure on this point, examine every tilled) like oats, or a fall crop like rye, tends rather 
analysis of soils to be found in books, and you will ,to spread the sorre! than subdue it. But if the 
find no one that states oxalic acid to be a constitu- | ground is thoroughly broke up about midsummer, 
ent of soil. Indeed it is impossible that this acid | the sorrel is pretty apt to die. Ilence a crop of 
should exist in soils—-it is so easily dissolved in| buckwheat which is sown in July, is very effectual ; 
water, that every rain would wash it out. | but a crop of ruta baga, sowed in the same month, 

If all this be true, and I know of no reason to | and kept clean by the hoe or cultivator, is a atill 
question it, the application of alkalies to the soil | better destroyer of sorrel. For the same reason, 
in order to neutralize an acid that does not exist | if the roots of the sorrel are broken and the leaves 
there, but only in the plants that grow on it, would cut off through the month of July, as may be done 
seem at least to be made in the wrong place. The | in tilling a crop of corn, the sorrel will generally 
misapplication will not be less apparent, when it is | perish. If it comes up from seed, it is as easily 
considered that no acid exists in vegetables except | killed by hueing as any seed, provided the hoeing 
in combination with some alkali. So that no plant | be done soon after the plant comes up, and before 
will grow, if it contains an acid, unless the soil fur- | the horizontal roots have begun to run. 
nish it with an alkali. ‘Thus Liebig says, (p. 43,) Such are the results of my own observation and 
‘sit is quite impossible to manure a plant of the experience. If any of your readers know any bet- 
genus oxalis (wood sorrel,) without potash.” Pot- | ter way to root out the sorrel, they will confer a 
ash, then, instead of destroying sorrel, is absolute- favor by making their mode of destruction public. 
ly necessary to its growth.* Respectfully, your friend, 

I shall conclude this portion of my remarks by NOYES DARLING, 
reference to a fact which you may observe for; Mew Haven, Feb. 11th, 1843. 
yourself, on taking a walk to Col. Punderston’s | ; ; 
lime-kiln, in the neighborhood of this city. His 
kiln for burning oyster shells is set into the side 
of a knoll composed of coarse sand and pebbles, | cessary, or productive of better effect, than in that 
which have been water-worn and washed clean of of farming. This is well illustrated by the follow- 
all fine matter. Nothing can be more barren than | ing little story, which we have somewhere read or 
this sand. It has been drawn out of the hill and | heard, At the early settlement of New Hamp- 
levelled off around the mouth of the kiln. Here | shire, the inhabitants of a town in the mterior con- 
the burnt shells have been spread, slac¥@d, and | sisted chiefly of Irish or Scotch Presbyterians, who 
lave remained till carted away for manure. There | among other things, adopted the following custom, 
has been left on the surface of the sand a coat of | When their fields were planted and sown, the min- 
lime of considerable thickness, which has lain | ister, with his elders, deacons, and the farmers, 
there for a few months past undisturbed, the burn- | visited cach field in succession, offering up a short 
ing of shells having been suspended. A few weeks | prayer at each, that their labors might result ina 
ago, | went to the kiln, and found sorrel growing, | plentiful harvest. One day the procession engag- 
with great luxuriance, through the coat of lime, |¢d in this pious perambulation, arrived at a field, 
which in one place was two inches thick, about a| Where the minister stopped, took a quick but keen 
bunch that was particularly thrifty, According to | survey, and then addressed his flock to this pur- 
the theory of the periodicals, this ought not to be | port: “Brethren, we may pass along: it will be of 
so—but unfortunately it is so. | No use to pray over this field till there is more ma- 


We must look, then to some other means for the | nure spread upon it; otherwise, even the prayer of 
a righteous man, however fervent, cannot be effectu- 


*In treating this subject, I have gone upon the suppo- | al.” —Albany Cult. 
sition that the acid in our common sorrel js the same as - 


that in wood sorrel, (oxalis acetosella,) that is oxalic We last week received from Tyler Fountain, 
acid. Common sorrel, however, belongs to another ge- 


nus of plants, (Rumex,) and may or may not contain Esq., of Peekskill, a dozen fall pippins, which had 
oxalic acid. 1am not chemist enough to determine this been so well preserved through the winter, that 
point. One circumstance is against it. Orxalic acid is they were as sound and juicy as in November. 


oisonous—but children cat the leaves of sorrel with | ; i i 
rafety ; and pies or tarts made of the leaves, are a whole- | They w ‘a pecked in barrels with sifted plaster of 
some, though not to every one, a very palatable food. | Paris. — Ibid. 


Faith and Works.—There is no pursuit in life 
in which the union of faith and works is more ne- 
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362 NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


From the American Agriculturist. 


THE TIMES—PROSPECT OF THE PRICE 
OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

In the January No. of this paper, we gave a 
short article on the prospects and price of agricul- 
tural products, and a few reasons which induced 
us to believe, that there would be a rise in their 
value; and lest some of our readers may not have 
the number at hand to refer to, we briefly repeat 
them. The winter thus far had come upon us unu- 
sually early and severe, and there was every ap- 
pearance of its continuing 80; that it would proba- 


| 
bly be followed by a colds late spring, and that) 
there must consequently be a much greater con- | 


sumption of forage than usual; that the passage of 
the late tariff would enable our artisans to resume 
their manufactures to a greater extent than hereto- 
fore ; that the modificaticn of that of Great Britain 
would permit considerable exports of provisions ; 
and that finally, money would become so abundant, 
and to be had at so low a rate of interest, as to in- 
duce capitalists to make such investments as would 
ensure the undertaking of new enterprises ; and 
thus, notwithstanding the late abundant harvest, 
onr farmers could henceforth look to more cheer- 
ing prospects. 

Well, a winter of unexampled severity has pass- 


ed; a cold frosty spring 1s upon us, which we fear | 


may continue to the end; and the corn in most in- 
stances all through the south has been cut off, and 
a second planting been necessary. In many parts 
of the country, especially at the great West, after 
consuming all the forage, thousands of cattle, 


sheep and awine have actually perished by starva- | 


tion. It is stated that full one-third of the flocks 
and herds have died in Michigan, though we think 
this an exaggeration. Now all these things must 
necessarily have an offset enon prices, and howev.- 


—— 





"manufactures, will divert some of the labor which | I had not noticed it before; and I returned home 
| for the last five years has been engaged in raising | with a deterinination that if ever I exhibited him 
| produce, to be the consumers of it; and, to con- again, J wou!d saw off his horns ; but this or some- 
| clude, every thing presents a much more cheering thing else, so affected the animal, that he sickened 
aspect to our mind. We may be over sanguine in’ and died in less than one month afterward ! 
jour hopes and expectations, but we confidently | At the annual meeting of the N. Y. State Ag- 
| think that the day of darkness is at length passed, ricultura! Society, in January last, the writer called 
|}and that we may now look forward to a bright se- | attention to the propriety of « erecting a standard 
ries of years of steady, active, profitabie business. | of character for every class of stock to be exhibi- 
sin | ted hereafter for prizes; and also a standard of 
| form, and every point necessary to constitute a 
— od perfect animal, to be noticed according to its influ- 
STANDARD OF CHARACTER FOR PRIZE ence in the decision of the judges.” 
CATTLE. | This excited considerable interest, and some de- 
Mr Eprror—Sir: It is generally understood, | bate as to the manner in which it could be effect- 
believe, that the object of offering prizes for the | e4, and finally resulted in the following resolution, 
best stock, by the State Agricultural Sociey, is to (offered by Mr Rotch: 
| collect together animals from different sections) « Resolved, That the executive committee be re- 
‘and from different herds, that a comparison may be | quested to call a meeting of breeders, at such time 
‘made by placing them side by side, that their mer-| and place as they may deem pr- iy for the nvr- 
| its or demerits may be fairly tesicd. A suimen,; pose o1 discussing the different points of merit in 
living in a remote section and not in the habit of | domestic animals, with a view of arriving at some 
| visiting, except in his immediate vicinity, may sup- | definite opinion as to the points most desirable to 
pose that he possesses the finest animals in the | be attained in breeding.” 
. oa . Py . 
‘coumiry, whieh i Yry ato he ae probably | As this sujet i ot ony very intron 
being much superior to those of his neighbors he | _ a very Important one, and requires some agi- 
nis edad eee Cite @ aiuebios 7 ae , tation, Tam induced to tirow out the following 
yay Ot ’ 7 | hints, and solicit others to give their ideas and 
| dangerous situation for a breeder to be placed in. opinions upon it. 
sete antes tnt Mics ngewe fo eranpe tht te fo 
by occular’ demonstration the defects of his ani- a we moe th ane aneees ~ —— 
pitiasparee Aa canes fom ni aati “cceniais tities | cattle for comparison, and that the animal combin- 
with a determination to improve until he shall ar- Se eee ee inet = 
’ points, shall be deemed most meritorious : 


rive at the acme of excellence. 1. Head small, with a bright and prominent eye. 


From the same. 


} ry 6 6,0 . } 
These exhibitions are a school for the novice, 2. Horns small and tapering. 
| the young, and inexperienced. Here they noton-, 3 Neck small at the juaction with the head, 


ly find some of the best animals in the State, but | 
| they meet gentlemen from all parts, interested in| 4 
it, 5 tho diferent opinions, and | 


and gradually thickening to the shonlders. 
- Brisket broad, deep, and projecting well for- 





ee 





er favorable the harvest of the cqining season may) tie same pursun, Looe 
be, we doubt whether produce will be any lower! see the good and bad points pointed out, which | 
than it now is; for, notwithstanding the great crops | perhaps heretofore had escaped their notice. 
of the past year, all that has come forward has; And now Jet me ask, how many of those per-| 
been rapidly shipped or sold, and our markets now | sons generally selected as judges of stock, know | 


ward. 
5. Shoulders full, and no hollow behind them. 
6. Body deep, round, and capacious: back 
straight. 
. Loins broad, and wide between the hips. 


are left comparatively bare. We cannot hope for 
the abundant crop in all things, that we had last 
season,—it was literally a year of abundance, and 
such as does not often occur. 

For the two past months, flour and provisions 
have been stesdily advancing in price. Cotton, 
after falling to one cent lower per pound than it 
was ever before known, has at length taken a start 
both in England and this country, and we should 
not be surprised if within three months it wer» 
half to one per cent. higher than at present. Cer- 
tainly it must be, if the season does not assume a 
more favorabie aspect; for the recent attempts at 
cultivation of this great staple, have signally failed 
in India, and Europe must still look to the United 
States for its supplies of the middle and better 
qualities. The rise of cotton will affect other pro- 
ducts more or Jess; so that with the present su- 
perabundance of capital, both in this country and 
abroad, we are satisfied that we are now entering 
upon a new career of prosperity, and that business 
generally will have assumed great activity by Sep- 
tember next. 

Several of the States seem determined to prose- 
cute their internal improvements under any circum- 
stances, and contracts are now making publicly 
and privately, for building railroads and digging 
canals in various sections of the Union. These 
enterprises, together with a fuller prosecution of 


1? i | 


| what points are necessary to constitute a perfect | 


. Legs short, full, and muscular above the 
| animal, or one that approaches nearest? I must 


' ; knee—small below. 
| confess my own ignorance, and seek for informa-| 9 }Fjgnks well let down. 
ition. At present, there is no rule or criterion for | Tai : Bi 
ow government of the committee, and they are | 4 hes gl hg _ 7 sm, 
| left to decide according to their whim or caprice. | 1]. Broad in the twist, and if a cow, large milk 
We want enlightenment on that subject; and for | veins, and capacious udder, = 
| that p&tpose I coincide with the suggestion you; 19, ‘Though last, not least, soft silky hair, thin 
made page 140, vol. i. of your paper, that the skin, and good handling of the flesh. 
“chairman of each committee mount the rostram,; Other points might be given, bet the abave will 
bee animal or manufactured article be brought out | exemplify my ideas on the subject. 
| before the public, and then the explanations for! C. N. BEMENT 
their decisions be set forth at large.” What a a ee 
school would this be to the rising, ay to the risen Sc atad 
generation. A person might learn more by attend- 
ing one such day’s exhibition and explanation, than 
from studying books, and plates, and animals, un- 
aided by the opinions of others, for a month.” 

As the awards and the reports are now made 
cut, we are left in the dark, and drive home our 
animal, without knowing why he was or was not 
successful. The writer speaks feelingly on this 
subject, as he exhibited an animal Jast fall, in the 
first class of bulls, to which was awarded the third 
premium, One of the committee was asked where} White Worms among Cabbages.—Count de Gour- 
his bad points were, or why he was placed third ? | cey, in his Agricultural Tour in England, states 
The answer was, that his head was too short, and /that Mr Mure strewed a bed of cabbages with ni- 
his horns a little too long! Now this was news to /trate of soda after a rain, and the ravages of these 
me, and my eyes were opened, for I must confess | insects immediately ceased.—Jbid. 


Truly yours, 











White Carrot.—The cultivation of this root is 
attracting considerable attention among farmers in 
England at present, as well as in this country. It 
is stated in some instances to yield 30 tons to the 
acre. Lord Ducie regularly obtains an average 
of 24 tons to the acre; and Mr Harris estimates 
the tops to be equal to a second crop of clover. It 
has been common in Flanders and Germany for 
two centuries.—Amer. Agricult. 
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From the American Agriculturist. wtiidiaian he i is now sented. ie two of his 
‘ sons of the same stock, and all vermin and mis- 
FARM-DOGS. chievous animals are effectually kept at a distance. 

This may be deemed by many, a smal}! subject ; Hundreds of racoons, fox es, and minks have they 
but I apprehend in a great many cases, it is in | destroyed, besides whole heeatombe of field mice, 
practice, found large enough to produce infinite | rats, and squirrels. They eat little, are out of the 
mischief and inconvenience. The American peo- | way, light, agile, and altogether are the best dogs 
ple are probably more miscellaneous in the choice |[ know. They are to be found in almost every 
of their dogs than any other, and nothing is more village and principal town in the country; but 
common than to find attached to a farm- house, and | care should be taken to get those of true breed, 
to pretty much every other house too, for that mat- | /as near to itas may be. There are many 
ter, in this country, an overgrown and ungainly | ties, but the rouch- haired, medium sized, 
Bose, Lion, Watch or Tiger, and in more than half, kind I prefer. 
the cases, not worth in his whole life the food he} Those who are curious and particular in their 
eats in a week. dogs, need but try the terrier, to be convinced of 

In a “ democratic” country like ours, it may be their value, My old dog, Peterkin, has caught 
thought impertinent to criticise the public taste in; many a wounded duck in the broad river, in fair 
the question of a dog; but nevertheless, as they diving; and swimming with heavy ice running in 
are usually considered, and in frequent instances the current, he has nosed out and killed several 
really are, an indispnsable adjunct of one’s estab- 'minks under water; has swam across the Niagara 
lishment, it may not be amiss to ascertain what in| river where it is halfa mile wide, with a strong 
truth is the best species of animal for the farm. | current, time and again, and was never whipped 
Do not imagine that I am a dog-hater, and that! by another dog in his life. 
these interesting, as well as useful creatures at- iL. ¥. 
tract none of my esteem. ‘The first live thing that 
I ever owned in early boyhood, was a puppy, and 
a faithful and favorite dog has been among my 
companions more or less ever since. 

But I am by no means an indiscriminate admi- 
rer of the race. An uncouth brute without breed- 
ing I detest. No one better likes a true bred, sa- 
gacious animal than myself. For guarding purpo- 
ses, large dogs are required, and none, perhaps, 
wil] better answer than the Newfoundland, which 
unites the generosity, ingenuity, and intelligence 
of the race more than almost any other; while the 
hound, setter, pointer, and the numerous kinds of} For many years, I published in the New Eng- 
spaniels, furnish to the sportsman all the requisites | land Farmer, a comparative statement of the sea- 
for his varied pursuit. The bull-dog and mastiff I | son, but for the last two or three years I have sus- 
have little affection for. Their savage, cruel, and | pended it, believing that it was read without inte- 
ferocious dispusition need only be called in requi-| rest, or not read at all. But many persons have 
sition when the midnight robber or the determined | expressed a regret at my omission of the publica- 
burglar are to be repelled, and for common farm | tion, and this year, in particular, I have been so 
uses are little to be desired. ‘I'he common cur of| surprised, at the shortness of people’s memories, 
the country, running through all sizes and grada-| and at the peevish complaints of the coldness and 
tions, and into the limits of almost every other | backwardness of the spring, that I have resolved 
breed, is, on the whole, a pretty good animal, and | to renew my old practice. I have been asked this | 
answers a tolerable purpose ; but the very best | | year, often, “Is not this the coldest spring you ev- 
farm dog I have yet seen, is the Terrier. These | er knew ?” My answer has been, No. 
are of great variety, but the size I prefer is not} ever know a spring so backward ?” 
larger than a fox; and in sagacity and fidelity they | 
are equal to any except the Newfoundland, and in| and its prospects. During 32 years’ resid@hce as 
courage they have no equal. To all vermin they | a cultivator on this spot, I have never known a sin- 


varie. 
are the 


ALLEN. 
THE SEASON. 


spring is far from being unprecedented, and that 
there is no good reason for the fears expressed by 
many, of an unfruitful season, we republish from 
the N. E. Farmer, of May 30, 1838, the following 


Rorbury, May 21, 1838. 





Yes, 


have a natural, and most destructive hatred ; noth-| gle spring the promise of which was so fair to the | 


ing escapes their vigilance. ‘They see at night farmer, the market Garcenee, and the pomologist, 
nearly as well as the owl, and their watchfulness | or raiser of fruits. Every plant has gone through 
and wonderful activity are perpetually on the alert, | the winter well, and the fruit trees are loaded with 
No buildings need be infested with rats, if they | blossoms. The season is among the late ones, 
can get under them, nor the fields with mice, wea- | and therefore hailed by the cultivator a3 propitious. 
zels, polecats, minks, or other noxious animals, if| We dread premature heat and an early blossoming 
two or three of these useful creatures be near ; for | of the trees. 
if kept in pairs, or more, they will hunt for days | record for 32 years, I shall therefore select exam- 
together, away by themselves, and destroy thou-| ples of late and early seasons, and compare them 
sands of mischievous depredators. For squirrel | with the present one. 

and raccoon hunting and duck-shooting, the rough- 


ng a The following trees began to blossom on the 
haired Scotch terrier is equal to any other ; and in 


days set under their names in the year here under 








a chase, within sight of the game, few dogs are | stated: 
their equal. Ch Peach Pl P Annl 
/ rry. 3 ; » & . 
I now own a terrier that I have had for five 1813, aH ay 20 non ats an May 14 
years past; raised him from a puppy ; not cropped|1815, “ 10 -——-— May1l4 May22 “ 6 
either in the ears or tail, for this I detest, and it; 1816, “ 6 May 5 


1817, “ 6 “° 7 ‘ 
1818, “ 17 
In his labors of | 1338 « 15 





May 1 
May 2i ‘* 24 
May15 “ 1 “ 14 


greatly retards their activity for a farm dog, and I 
have never yet seen his equal. 


—_—-— 


May 17 





To show that the backwardness of vegetation this | 


article furnished by the late Hon. John Lowell! — | 
whose contributions to the columns of this paper, | 
will long continue to be recurred to for instruction : , 


“ Did you | 
many. | 
I will state my present opinion of this spring 


It would be tedious to copy all my | 


that I have noted that in 
1817, which was an early year, there were daily 
frosts, which killed clover, and the shoots of all 
the forest and fruit trees, from the 13th to the 20th 
of May inclusive, 

The same was true in 1824: 
ed on the Ist of May; plums, pears and peaches 
onthe 4th; but I have minuted that on the 6th of 
the same month, the shoots of all tender trees were 
killed by frost. Every careful observer knows that 
it is no trifling frost which can aflect trees. 


Let me here epeeiersy 


Cherries blossom- 


The earliest season | have recorded, was that of 
1827. In that year, apricots flowered on the 12th 
of April; peaches on the 16th; cherries on the 
Qist; plums on the 26th; yet in the same year, 
apples did not open till the 12th of May, owing to 
a spell of cold weather, which checked the flow of 
the sap. 

I will here repeat, what [ have often remarked, 
that all the seasons, early and late, are nearly on a 
level on the 10th of June. The vegetation is so 
much more rapid, when checked in the early months, 
that it overtakes the seasons which opened prema- 
turely. It is very familiar to every one, that in 
Russia and Canada, the seasons are as forward as 
ours, by the beginning of July. 


JOHN LOWELL. 


To the above, the editor of the Farmer adds the 
minutes of the season of 1829, as follows—remark- 


ing that it “ was considered a very late season” 


«* 1829—Asparagus cut May I. 
Apricot blossomed ‘* 3. 


Cherry ¢ 9. 
Pear “ 14. 
Apple “* 15. 


1843. The cherry, this season, began to open 
its blossoms in Mr Pond’s garden, Cambridgeport, 
on Sunday, May 7. And he states to us that on 
the 15th of May last year, his trees were little if 
any more forward than now, 

The grass looks remarkably well and is as for- 
ward as in the average of seasons. The season is 
not very remarkably backward ; but the snows of 
March, and the rains of April, kept the farmers 
from their field work, so that farming operations 
jare as backward as we have ever known them.— 
| Ep. N. E. F. 


The Past Winter—Starving Cattle.—The past 
| winter will long be remembered as one of extraor- 
|dinary severity. At any rate, we hope farmers 
will remember it, eo that such an amount of die- 
tress and starvation among cattle may never again 
‘occur. The scenes which we have witnessed, and 
the accounts which we have read of suffering in 
Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and other parts, 
have been sad in the extreme, and we cannot help 
thinking that the farmers have been much to blame 
in this matter, Land is so plenty, and fodder so 
|easily obtained in summer, that no farmer should 
attempt to keep stock at all without providing them 
a sufficincy, even for the severest winters. In 
Ohio, the farmers generally undertook to winter 
/twice as many animals as they should have done, 
| rather than sell them at the low prices offered in 
the fall. The consequence has been, many have 
lost the whole, or nearly so, besides witnessing the 
painful spectacle of creatures, which looked to 
them for support, starving to death around their 
dwellings, Such things ought not to be.—WVew 
| Genesee Far. 
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: OTA pci { 7 fe at he . 
From the Transaetions of the Essex Agricultural Society.; Being fully satisfied that I had at Jast found the 


ON LIVE FENCES. 
To the Committee on Live Fences : 

Gentiemen—lIn compliance with your request 
that I should furnish you with a detailed account 
of my various experiments in the formation of 
‘live fences,” with their results, | have the plea- 
sure tu send you the fullowing statement; only 
premising, that [ gave to cach plant a fair and im- 
partial trial, and that the information I offer, bas at 
least the value of actual experience. 

Tt is now more than forty years since I became 
convinced of the superiority, both as regards dura- 
bility and beauty, of live fences over any other 
mode of enclosure in use among us, and made it 
my endeavor to ascertain what plant was best suit- 
ed to the purpose. 

I first tried the English Hawthorn, but found it 
would not bear our climate ; the long dronglhits 
frequent in our warm summers, materially injure 
its beauty ; it is often blighted, and loses its foli- 
age early in August, and even inthe more favora- 
ble seasons it assumes a wintry appearance in 
September: it is disfigured by numerous dead 
branches, which give it a ragged and unthrifty ap- 





plant I wanted, I have since that time set out va- 
rious hedges of it, at different periods, until | can 
now measure 160 rods of them, all, in my opinion, 


good hedges,—and I do not hesitate to pronounce | 


the Buckthorn the most suitable plant for the pur- 
pose that I have ever met with. 
in the spring, and retains its verdure late in the au- 
tumnu. If have often seen it green after the snows 
had fallen. Being a native plant, it is never in- 
jured by our most intense cold, and its vilality is 


so great, that the young plants may be kept out of | combined with the corthe. 


the ground for a long time, or transported any dis- 
tance without injury. It never sends up any suck- 
ers, nor is disfigured by any dead wood; it can be 
clipped into any shape which the caprice or inge- 
nuity of the gardener may devise ; and being pli- 
able, it may be trained into an arch or over a pas- 
sage way, as easily asa vine; it needs no plash- 
ing or interlacing, the natural growth of the plants 
being sufficiently interwoven. Jt is never canker- 


led by unskillful clipping, but will bear the knife 


to any degree. During thé last winter, I found 
one of my hedges had grown too high, casting too 
much shadow over a portion of my garden, an 
wishing to try how much it would endure, I di- 


pearance, even in its verdant season; and is very {rected my gardener to cut it down within four feet 


subject to the attacks of the borer, by which I have | of the ground. 
This first | 


known a whole hedge to be destroyed. 
hedge, which measures about twenty rods, is still 
standing in my orchard, but { have long given it 
up as incorrigible, and it is not included in the pre- 
sent measurement of my hedges; and a second 
one with which I had enclosed part of my garden, 
was only kept from decay by subsequently inter- 
posing young Buckthorn plants alternately with 
the Hawthorns; by this means it became a good 
hedge; but had it been all of Buckthorns, it would 
have been still better. [ am so convinced of the 
unsuitableness of the Englieli thora for our climate, 
that I would not adinit another hedge of it into my 
grounds if it could be done free of expense. My 
next experiment was with the Triple-Thorned Aca- 
cia, This is a very beautiful plant when grown 
as an individual tree, but it did not answer my ex- 
pectations for a hedge; the plants ran up without 
interlacing, and the thorns being mostly upon the 
upper branches, the hedge was too open at the bot- 
tom to be any protection to the land it enclosed ; 
and it was besides too feeble a plant to bear our 
more severe winters. 

[ made my next trial with the Crab Apple, and 
here I failed entirely: a hedge which I formed of 
this, had nothing to recommend it in any way, 


In the year 1808, I happened to have some 
young plants which had come up from the chance- 
scattered seeds of the American buckthorn, or 
Rhamnus cartharticus, and finding they made a 
good growth in the nursery to which they had been 
removed, I determined to try to form a hedge of 
them, and I have been well pleased with the re- 
sult. They were set out in 1809, and very scon 
became a fine hedge of about twenty rods in length, 
which has remained so until the present time ; not 
a single plant having failed from it, nor have I 
ever known it to be attacked by any insect. This 
hedge being my first experiment with the Buck. 
thorn, I did not keep it headed down so closely as 
[ have since found it expedient to do, and conse- 
quently it is not quite so impervious at the bottom 
as some of my younger hedges which have been 





miose severely pruned. 


This was done in mid-winter, and 
not without some misgivings on my own part, and 
much discouraging advice from others ; but it leay- 
ed out as early inthe spring as the other hedges, 
and is now a mass of verdure. I have been ap- 
plied to for young plants by persons who have seen 
and admired my hedges, and have sent them to 
various States in the Union, and I have never in 
any instance heard of their failure. 

I have also tried the experiment with the Ameri- 
can Hawthorn, or ‘' Yankee thorn,” as it is called 
in this neighborhood ; but this, though a strong 
and durable hedge, is very far inferior in beauty to 
the Buckthorn- -the leaves becoming spotted ia 
August with yellow spots, which give the whole 
plant a rusty appearance. 

My method of forming a hedge, is to set the 
young plants in a single row, about nine inches 
apart, either in the spring or autumn: if the latter, 
I should clip it the following spring within six in- 
ches of the ground: this will cause the hedge to 
be thick at the bottom, which ] regard as a great 
point of excellence: after this, all that remains to 
be done, is to keep it from weeds, and clip it once 
ayear. I consider June as the best time to trim it, 
as it soonest recovers its beauty at that season. 
The clipping may be done either with the garden 
shears, a hedge knife, or even with a common 
scythe. 

I believe, gentleman, I have now given you all 
the information in my power upon hedges; and I 
must trust to your interest in the subject to excuse 
me, if I have complied too literally with your re- 
quest, and made a “twice told tale” too Jong. 

I am, gentlemen, with great respect, yours, &c. 

E. HERSY DERBY. 

Salem, Sept. 19, 1842. 





Cough in Horses.—The boughs of cedar have 
been used with complete success. They should 
be cut fine and mixed with the grain.— Selected. 





“ Educate a community in the idea that to work 
with their hands is degrading and dishonorable, 
and you educate them for vice and misery.” 


Tt vegetates early | 


CULTURE OF THE POTATO. 
It is found by experience, that in addition to the 
| fertility or richness of soil indispensable for the 
profitable growth of any crop, the potato demands 
for ite perfection a considerable degree of mois- 
ture and a bed for tubers so light that their growth 
may be unobstructed. A sandy svil ia sufficiently 
‘light, but it is inost commonly too dry; clay soils 
| are moist enough ordinarily, but they are too heavy 
‘and compact. The best soil for potatoes is one 
‘that contains a large quantity of vegetable matter 
Thus muck lands rare- 
(ly fail of producing good potatoes, where water is 
|not too abundant. Maine and Nova Scotia are 
| justly celebrated for their potatoes; the newly 
| cleared lands abounding in muck, and the climate 
| insuring a supply of moisture. 

On a sandy soil, the potato should be planted in 
furrows, so that the routs may be below the gene- 
| ral level of the earth, and hilling should be dis- 
| poised will, where the soil is inclining to be 
heavy, or moist, the potatoes should be above the 
| level, and hilling must be resorted to; not those 
| little sharp cones of earth some call potato hills, 
but made as broad on the surface as the distance 
between the rows and the proper working will ad- 
mit, There is no necessity for the tubers being 
buried deep in hoeing or in growing; it is enough 
if they are fully excluded from light and air. 
W here potatoes are properiy cuitivated, the produc- 
tiveness may generally be well guessed in autumn 
by the appearance of the hills, which will be evi- 
dently enlarged, and cracked in all directions. 

We find in our foreign journais some notices of 
the culture of the potato, which our readers may 
find useful, particularly in clay soils, or those lia- 
ble to suffer from drought. ‘Taking advantage of 
the well known fact that tanner’s bark retains wa- 
ter very strongly, Prof. Voelker, of Prussia, made 
some experiments with spent bark, and found that 
by covering his potato sets with two or three in- 
ches of this material before turning a furrow over 
them, he secured an abundant supply of moisture 
for the season, besides providing a loose, spongy 
bed for the young tubers. 

We hope some of our readers who have the 
ineans, will try the professor’s method, since if it 
should succeed, a material which now has little 
value might be made useful to the agriculturist. 

{n order to obviate the difficulty arising from a 
dense clay soil, of poor quality, M. Auber, of 
France, strewed liberally his potato sets with chaff 
made from rye straw, previous to their being cov- 
ered with earth. As the results of experiments 
made for three years, he states that his crops have 
been most abundant and of the finest quality. 
This practice is one that could hardly fail of suc- 
cess in such soils; for if not as retentive of water 
as the tan-bark, the clay soil renders the quantity 
less necessary ; andthe material would furnish a 
fine corrective to a compactness fatal to a large po- 
tato crop.—Albany Cult. 





A New Potato.—* Mons. A. Husson, of this 
city,” says the New-Haven Farmer’s Gazette, “ has 
a beautiful variety of the potato, called the Duck 
Bill, wihich he brought from France. He repre- 
sents them as great bearers—having obtained from 
one busliel of seed, 31 bushels. From one hill, 
where but one potato was planted, he dug ninety- 
nine. We had a sample of these potatoes last fall, 





and they proved to be a rich variety.” 
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From the Central New York Farmer. 


APPLICATION OF SALT TO LAND. 


The application of salt is a subject which has | 


been discussed among farmers during tlie last year, 
and is assuining a considerable degree of impor- | 
tance, inasmuch as if the statements made respect- 
ing it are correct, many of the difficulties now at- 
tending the cultivation of our staple crops will be 
removed. Many statements have been published 
in this country, and in Europe, going to show that 
salt when applied to crops, has a tendency greatly 
to increase the product, and also to prevent the 
depredations of insects of many kinds, which have 
sometimes destroyed our crops. I. will be recol- 
lected that a Mr Allen published in the agricu)tu- 
ral papers, nearly a year since, an account of some 
experiments made by him, going to show that salt 
may be safely applied to ‘the corn crop after it | 
inakes its appearance above ground, and that the 
depredations of the worm would thereby be arrest- 
ed. The trial was made on a small scale, by a 
large number of farmers, and was found to be en- 
tirely impracticable. We have not room for even 
an abridgement of the many articles which have 
at different times been given to the public upon 
this subject, but shall venture a few suggestions, 
based upon the publications which have been made 
upon the use of salt in this country, and in Eng- 
land. 

And first as to the advantages to be derived 
from the use of salt. It is claimed in the first 
place, that on land to which salt has becn applied, 
the crops will not be affected by rust. ‘I'wo or 
three communications were published in our first 
volume, going to prove this pusition. In addition 
to these, a neighbor of ours, sowed salt in two 
separate and distinct fields of oats, and although 
the whole crop was free from rust, at harvest he 
informs us that long after the grain wea removed, 
and the stubble in other places had turned black 
and rusty, that on the salted portion remained bright 
and entirely free from rust. Other experiments 
have been published, going to prove the correct- 
ness of this position. It is also said that salt has | 
a tendency greatly to increase the crop. Here we, 
can say nothing from experience, but respectable 
authorities would seem to sustainthe position. In 
what way it acts upon the soil, we have not heard 
explained. It is possible that upon dry soils, the 
tendency to moisture occasioned by the presence 


of salt, may, in a measure, account for the increase | 


in product. After preparing our seed wheat last 
spring, the brine in which it had been washed, was 
thrown on a corner of a patch of potatoes in the 
garden. This spot was directly in view from our 
bedroom window, and for several weeks the exact 
places where the brine was applied, could be dis- 
tinctly seen in the morning, showing a greater de- 
gree of moisture than the ground around it. But 
the greatest benefit claimed from the use of salt, 
is the destruction of the insects which prey upon 
the plants. The corn crop has suffered severely 
in this State from the ravages of the grub and 
wire-worm, destroying as they have, in many in- 
stances, the entire crop. Crops of small grain 
have also been seriously injured, and hitherto no 
remedy has been discovered to arrest this destruc- 
tion of the farmer’s hopes. We have no actual ex- 
periments to record of the effect of salt in destroy - 
ing insects, hut from the statements and opinions 
which have at different times been made public, we 


/are led to place some " eoulidenes in its efficacy, | 


| At all events, we design to give it a fair trial the 
coming season, and hope others will do the same, 
|so that we can arrive at correct conclusions, and 
| know what course to pursue in future. We ask 
| every farmer who reads this article, to give the ex- 
| periment a fair trial, 
| public, 

Quantity to be applied.—The properties of salt 
are such that an improper application would be 
very likely to destroy rather than benefit the crop, 
but it may be safely applied at the rate of five or 
six bushels per acre. ‘I'his quantity is said to be 
sufficient for all useful purposes, and will in no 
case endanger the crop. Salt may now be pur- 
chased for about one dollar per barrel, and at this 
price, the expense of an application is trifling, com. 
pared with the injury often sustained, 
| very few worms are to be found. It 
| borne in mind, that the application should in no 
|case be made after the grain comes up, (althoug!) 
|corn might not be damaged by such appiication,) 
but that it should be sown broadcast before the 
crop is planted or sown. ‘This will ensure safety, 
which should be the care of every farmer. 





even when 


From the same. 


SOWING CORN. 


Messrs. Editors—As the sowing of corn has at 
tracted the attention of some of our farmers, I will 
relate a small experiment made by me last season, 
that others may shun the errors I fell into for want 
of experience. 

I appropriated a small piece of land (3-16th of 
anacre,) to that purpose. The land was in 


ithe acre: the hills were split, three loads of yard 
manure spread, harrowed and plowed under, say 
from 5 to 6 inches deep, harrowed again, and the 
corn sown at the rate of four bushels to the acre, 





and give the results to the | 


‘ever it is housed, 


should be | 


| following circumstances. 


ieiently long to 


| We can have but one crop in a season in this 
northern climate, and the summer months are suffi- 
bring corn into I think, 
therefore, the fore partof June will be in season 
for sowing for winter fodder. No one need be 
told that land for corn must be rich, and for a sown 
crop should be free from weeds. I! the sowing be 
put off until June, many weeds may be destroyed 
by plowing or otherwise stirring the ground before 
sowing. must be attended to, 
this the valne of the crop is mostly depending ; 
and to make 


tassel. 


The curing as on 
more sure, J would recommend when- 
to set the bundles in an upright 
position, and not pack them away as we usually do 
grain, Yours, respectfully, 

B. BLACKMAN. 
Verona, V. Y., April, 1843. 


From the Albany Cultivator, 


DISEFASRF OF COWS 
Messrs. Eprrons—A friend of mine lately lost 
a very valuable cow, soon after calving, under the 
She calved and did well 


| to all appearance at first, but soon began to be af- 


fected in her fore quarters; if she attempted to 


| walk, her fore feet remained stationary, while her 


{hind ones moved around 
| died. 
'ycars, and was so fat, that w! 
| of tallow w ere taken from her. 


circularly. She soon 
She had been kept well for three or four 

he died 100 Ibs. 
As it is an uncom- 


/mon case among us, permit me to inquire of you, 


corn | 
|the year before, producing about forty bushels to} 


ans, “ dropping after calving.” 


of the early twelve-rowed yellow corn, small ker- | 


nel, buried with a light horse-plow, and rolled. 


The corn was sown on the 10th of May, t the | boriously. 


ground light and in fine order, but cold rains soon | 
came on, and all know what an unfavorable season 
we had for corn ; it was twice nipped by frost—the | 


the end. 
facilitate the drying. 


the same ; when cured, a part was weighed before 
carrying in, and by computation found “the yield to 
be 5 3-4 tons per acre. 
and calves, but all kinds of stock eat it with avidi- | 
ty. Probably there is no vegetable we raise for | 
stock, that contains more saccharine matter than) 
corn, and it appears the sowing of it may be made | 
profitable, especielly to those who occupy but lit- | 
tle land, whether it be wanted for soiling or win. | 
ter fodder. 


I sowed too much seed. 
small kernel corn I believe better than four, as 
mine was 80 thick it did not tassel, In the next 





| 
| 


It was fed mostly to sheep | soon supervenes. 


or some of your numerous subscribers, the nature 


of the disease, the remedy, &c. 


S. W. BARTLETT. 

Scantick Viliage, Ct. 

The case noticed by our correspondent is one 
of puerperal fever, or as it is termed by veterinari- 
Cows in hivh con- 
dition are most subject to this disease, which usu- 
aliy appeais in from one to five deys after calving. 
The first syinptoms are decidedly febrile; the ant- 
mal is restless, shifting her feet, and breathing la- 
The nose is hot, andthe udder is 
inflamed, enlarged, and tender, froin the very com- 
mencement. Bleeding, from six to ten quarts, to 
| be regulated by the impression made on the circu- 


last time on the I!tth of June, this gave all the | lation, must be resorted to at once, and the bleed- 
weeds a chance to grow, and contest the ground ing must be followed by physic; for which pur- 
with the corn; and although the ground was well | pose a pound or a pound and a half of Epsom salts 
tilled the previous year, and no weeds permitted | are best, and half pound doses every six hours, till 
to seed ; yet there were enough to injure the crop, | the bowels are opened. 
and although the corn out-topped them in them in! tended to in the outset, and it is too frequently 
When the corn was fully in  tnssel, it | neglected, the nervous system 1s speedily attacked, 
was cut with the cradle, laid in swath, turned to! | when the symptoms of staggering, &c., 
When well wilted it was! our correspondent, usually occur. 
bounded in small bundles, stooked and capped with | ed by a partial paralysis of the fore or hind quar- 


If the disease is not at- 


noticed by 


It is occasion- 


ters, most commonly the last; the anima! soon 
falls, her head is bent back to her sides, and death 
In the last stages, there is little 
| hope or chance of relief; but if the pulse is such 
as to indicate fever, bleeding may be resorted to 
| till the last, with a bare possibility of saving the 
animal ; but great care is requisite, as the bleed. 
ing, carried too far, is fatal at once. In some pa- 
| pers in the Veterinarian, Mr Friend relates several 
| instances successfully treated by Epsom salts in 


The most essential errors I fell into were, first, | large quantities, followed immediately by Croton 
Three bushels of the | seed and ee 


A good romper, a good library, geod health, and 


place, I sowed too early by about three weeks.|a good wile, are four choice blessings. 
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VLA YY WAT GUdAATID Waa uel, 5 inches through; another 7 or 8 inches, and another 


a foot. On some rainy day, cut notches into each of 
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will hold in place. Thus prepared, you may, according 


, — ee 
soston, Wepxespay, May 17, 1843. to your wishes, take the harrow alone—or the harrow 


and a thirty pound log; the harrow and a sixty or sev- 


ODDS AND ENDS. enty pound log; or the harrow and an hundred and 


‘Tho last season has been so unfavorable for doing | twenty five or hundred and fifiy pound log. We like | 
apring work, that farmers generally will have little time | this way much better than the using of a harrow that is | 


this month fur doing the little odd jobs that it is desira- | very heavy of itself. With such a harrow and with the 
ble ty have done. Any hints that may be given will be roller, we can bring our land into a better state than we 


Jost upon most at this time, we know; but perhaps here | can with the plow. Farmers generally do not use the 
! . 
harrow enough, nor let its teeth run deep enough. 


and there, a farmer may be so situated as to be able to 





think a little about the minutia of his business. 
| 
We like to see the headtands of a field well plowed | 


RUTA BAGA. 
up near to the fences, and then the spade and pickaxe | Next to the carrot, among roots, we prefer the Ruta 


used for turning what the plow cannot get hold of. A} Saga for feeding stock. And while we lke the carrot 


field without bushes and waste strips upon its borders, | best, we do not think it advisable to cultivate that ex- | 


speaks well for the neatness and thrift of its owner. clusively. ‘The season is often much more favorable to 
The trees, too, on the farm will always be benefited one crop than the other, and the chances for a supply of 
by labor bestowed in digging up and turning over the | roots is better with the two kinds, than with either 
soil around them. If the roots are not bruised by the alone. Besides this reason for trying both, we have 
Operation one need not fear digging too deep or too far | those others also—that the ruta baga requires a less ex- 
around. Seraping the trunks and branches, washing | pensive kind of manure, and should be sowed later, or 
with lye, potash water, urine, dissolved dung, soap suds, ata less busy time than the last of May and first of 
lime water, &c. &e., is serviceable to the growth and | June. When we have had the ruta baga upon stable 
health of the fruit tree. lor barn manure, and have sowed early, we have had 
Pruning, though better perhaps, either earlier or later | jyxuriant tops in the early partof the season, but the 
than now, is yet better at this season than not done at | roots then almost invariably become wormy and rotten. 
all. | When we sow from June 20th to 2oth,on composts, 
Grafting —If your scions were cut at the proper time, | with little if any dung in them, our crop usually does 
they may be set at any time before June. Many diffe- | well. 
rent compositions are recommended ‘for grafting wax.| Muck or meadow mud and grey sand are the best 
Each of them is doubtless good. We have no one espe- | matters we have used for the main body of our compost 
cially to recommend as preferable to all others. Last for this crop. Take 5 or 6 cords of the mud that has 
season, upon the recommendation of a gentleman of | been dried or frozen, and mix with this three cords of 
many years’ experience in grafting, we melted beeswax | the sand—grey or white—but not the red, which is im- 
and tallow in equal parts; into this mixture, while hot, | pregnated with iron. The action of the sand upon the 
we dipped narrow strips of old cotton cloth, took them mud, in three or four weeks will reduce it almost to 
powder, and will reduce the size of the heap almost 
bandages, and with the beeswax and tallow for our one-half, provided it be thrown over two or three times, 
wax, we set an hundred or two of scions, which have = itshould be. Fifty or sixty bushels of live ashes or 
done very well. ‘This is a wax easily made, and of very | an hundred of leached, thrown into the heap, will make 
convenient application. la very good dressing for half an acre. Three or four 
The Hog Yard.—The early part of the season is very | bushels of salt would be quite an improvement. Also, 
good for manure making by the swine, if you will fur- | 10 or 12 bushels of bone substituted for one-half of the 
nish them with materials. The practice too commonly j ashes, would make the compost still more valuable. 
js to clean out the yard in April, and leave it unreplen-| ‘Phe ruta baga requires a soil that is free and light to 
ished until the hurry of spring work is over. In this | work, and that will pulverize completely. A grain 
way, fouror six valuable weeks are almost lost. As | stubble or clover roots, either, when plowed in, is very 
soon as the yard is cleaned out, muck, leaves, soil, hay | ¢ Vorable to the ruta baga crop. ‘Ihe land should ii 
or whatever else you may have on hand for the purpose, ‘thoroughly worked before the manure goes on. Then 
should be thrown into the yard at once. ' spread the compost on the surface, and with the plow 
Working the Soil.—\t is very favorable to the growth | throw into high ridges 30 or 36 inches apart. On each 
of the crop to make the ground fine. The plow will ridge put a single row of seed. We have found the tm- 
not often do this effectually. The plow is essential in | ported turnip, cabbage, and radish seed invariably to do 
fitting the ground for the roller and harrow—but it is} better than American grown—though of carrots and 
not of itself sufficient. ‘The best process we have found | beets we like American best. We always take English 
for bringing our grounds into a good state for the crop, | ruta baga seed, soak it in blubber oil 24 hours, and then 
and for easy working of the crop, is to roll immediately | gow, 
after we have plowed, and then take the harrow and 
go with it both ways. Some will object to this that the 





out, and wound them into a ball. With these strips for 


These are the safest and best rules we can give—and 


hs dee thas the Chaldean. ‘Pale isan difeiiien | by following them, we think the chances are almost 
> ( ] n a F 
ee eee | certain that 250 bushels will grow on the half acre, and 


as harrows are usually constructed. But ye common | 1. chances are even that the yield will be 350. The 
Jands, asmall harrow, not more than 3 1-2 feet wide | 


behind, and with the teeth small but numerous, is the j eanetane cong Ces Coten aaney SER Tee Davee. 
best. ‘I'he common horse-harrow can be easily loaded 
so as to sink deep when you wish, and even then acom-| (->pGen. H. A. S. Dearborn informs us that his cherry 
mon team will carry it easily. This loading can be easi- | trees, which blossomed on the 15th of May, in 1841, and 
ty accomplished. Take three or four sticks of hard | on the 19th of April, in 1342, blossomed this year on 
wood, four feet long each. Let one of them be only 4 | the 9th of May. (See page 363—article “* The Season.”) 





these that will letiton to the harrow frame, so that it | ; 
; ed too deep. By this we have no reference to the quan- 





POTATOES. 
| We must repeat our advice that potatoes be not plant- 
tity of dirt put on the top of them; but we mean that 
they shall have below them, three or four inches at least 
of soil that has been loosened by the plow. A good 
| way is to spread the manure, then lay the potatoes on 
the surface of the ground, and cover them with the 
plow or hoe, as is most convenient. A_ still better way 
| is to ridge up with the plow, and then set the potatoes 
| into the ridge—seed end up. 

| The suggestion respecting the use of tan bark in the 
production of potatoes, in an article on another page, 
is worth testing. 


| MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, May 13, 1843. 


| We were gratified by the liberal contributions of our 
| friends today, and to learn from others that they intend 
| to contribute largely to our exhibitions during the pre- 
,sent year. It also gave us pleasure to see so many of 
| our friends thus early in the season visiting our rooms, 
| giving evidence that the science of horticulture and the 

love of flowers, has not been chilled by the icy hand of 
| winter. Our hall will be open every Saturday, from tl 

to 1 o'clock, and we woul respectfully state that we 
shall do all in our power to make a visit to our room 
agreeable to our fellow-citizens. 

The Tree Rose, in full bloom, from the garden of Mr 
S. Sweetser, of Woburn, made a splendid show, and 
while it was surrounded with admirers, we had Mr 
Sweetser in our mind’s eye, and thought we heard him 
exclaim, 


‘* O, fondest object of my care! 
Suill fairest found where all are fatr."’ 


From MrS Sweeter, Wcburn—Roses: A Tree rose ; 
cut roses; yellow Noisette, Lamarque, White Tea, Ben- 
gal Triumphant, Blush, and pink do.; new French do. 
Geraniums—Ophelia, Annette, Portia, Decorum. 

From Isaac Livermore, Esq., Cambridge—Seedling 
Geranium, fine. 

From J. F. Allen, Esq, Salem—Roses: Lawrencia 
rubra, Princess of Nassau (musk scented,) Agripina 
(Bengal,) Victoria modesta (‘Tea,) Cramoisie superieur, 
Eugene Beauharnois. 

By Mr J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton—several very 
handsome Bouquets. 

By Miss Sumner, Dorchester—two showy Bonquets. 

From the Public Conservatory, Boston—two seedling 
| Pelargoniums and a Fuchsia, worked with Guano. 
| The effect of this new manure is really surprising, but 
| we are under the impression that while the growth of 
; the plant is much increased, the flower is not at all im- 
| proved. For the Committee, 

S. WALKER, Chairman. 








Norice.—The premiums for Geraniums, viz: for the 
| best cut flowers, with foliage in single trusses, will be 
| awarded on Saturday, the 20th inst. The flowers must 
| be inthe stands by 10 o'clock. 

Per order, S. WALKER, Chairman. 





EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


In the absence of the Chairman of the Committee on 
Fruit, we will state that MrJ. F. Allen had a bunch of 
Black Hamburg Grapes, and a dish of luscious Malaga 
Figs, — ripe, and of good size. 

e will also remark that the two Pelargoniums, sent 
in by Mr Teschemacher, were the seed!ings which he 
exhibited at the last anniversary, as having been treated 
with Guano. They were exhibited merely to show the 
virtue of this new manure in the production of bloom, 
each of them having more than 300 flowers. Being 
chance seedlings, it was not expected the quality of the 
flower would be superior; but the great number of 
blooms for the first time is very surprising. 8. W. 





EXHIBITION OF VEGETABLES. 


Mr J. F. Allen, of Salem, exhibited a good specimen 
of Asparagus. J. A. KENRICK. 
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THERMOMETRICAL 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
Rangeof the Che: mometer at the Gardeuof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Nortierly exposure, for the week ending May 7. 





~~ May, 1843. 


| 7,A.M. | 12,M.|5,P.M.| Wind. 








v onday, 8 58 73 68 i S.E. 
‘luesday, Q 44 | 64 | co) |O{ «CON. 
Welnesday, 10 40 62 55 E 
‘Thursday, 1} | 46 | 60 | 56 | E. 
Frilay, 12] 46 62 54 N. E. 
Saturday, 13] 44 | 64 65 | E. 
Sunday, l4} 54 | 78 | 7 | &. &. 





BRIGHTON MARK E'T.—Monpay, May 15, 1843. 
Reported forthe N. E. Farmer. 

At Market 300 Beet Cattle. 10 pairs Working Oxen. 
20 Cows and Calves. 700 Sheep, and 675 Swine. 

uices.— Beef Cattle.—The prices obtained last week 
were hardly sustained for a like quality. A few better 
cattle were at market, and were sold for a trifle more 
than our highest quotations. First quality $5.25 a 5.50. 
Second quality, $9.00 a $5.25. Third quality, $4.00 a 
4.75. 

Cows and Calces.—From $16 to $27, and one at $40, 

Working Oxen.—No sales noticed 

Sheep.— Luts were sold from $1.00 to $5.00. 

Swine.— Lots to peddie at 4 1-2 to 5 for sows, and 5 1-2 
to6 for barrows. A selected lot at 1-4 cent advance. 
Large Barrows 5 1-4 and5 1-2. At retail,5 to7 





-— 


WIILOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, 
Corrected with great care, weekly. | 
SEEDS. Herds Grass, $0 00 to 2 50 perbushel. Red Top, | 
45 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 10 to12c.—Southern, 8 
ayc. klax Seed, $175 per bushel. Lucerne, 30 c. per Ib. | 
Canary Seed, $4 00 per bushel. 
GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent. ; Oats 20 per cent. 
The transactions of the week have been pretty extensive, | 
but at somewhat lower prices. | 
Sorn—Northern, old, bushel 56 to 57—-Southern, round | 
yellow, old, 55 a 56—Southern flat yellow, new, 54 255 =| 
do. do. white 53a 00--do New Orleans, 00a 00—Barley | 
00 a 00 —Rye, Northern, 65 a 00O—do. Southera, 58a 6 — 
Oats, Southern, 25 a 30—Northern do. 30 to 31—Beans, per 
bushel L 00 a1 62.—Shorts, per double bush. 25 a —Bran, 22 | 
a—. 

FLOUR. The narket is nearly bare co: 
Southern Flour, and prices are a shade higher. 
Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $4 50 a 4 62 —do. 
wharf, $4 37 a 0 00 do. free of garlic, $4 50 a 4 62 —Phila- | 
delphia do. 4 mos. $4 37 a 4 50 —Frederickshurg, low I'd 4 | 
mos. $4 37 a 0 00—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 4 37 a 0 00 
—Georgetown, $437 a 450—Richmond Canal,$0 00a4 50 | 
—do. City, $0 00a 0 00—Petershurgh, South side $0 00 a0 00 | 
| 


—do. Country #0 01) a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, $4 87 a 
5 00— do fancy brands $5 12a 525 — Oho via Canal, 
$0 00 a 0 00—do do New Orleans, cash 84 50a5 00. Rye, 
$3 25 a 0 00—Indian Meal in bbls. $2 87 a 3 00. 
PROVISIONS.—A fair demand has been experienced this | 


week, and for most articl»s the last quotations are continued. 


Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl. $350 a 875—Navy—87 50a 
7 75.—No. 1,000.27 00—do Prime $0 00a 0 00—Pork— | 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $12 00 a 00 00—do Clear 811 00a 1150} 
do. Mess, 9 50 a 10 00—do Prime $7 50 a000—do Mess | 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 80 002000 
do. Cargo do. 06 a0 00— —Clear do do $00 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 9 a 11—do store, uninspected, 9 a !4—do 
dairy, very scarce,—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins. 6a 6} —do 
South and Western, 6 a 64 — Hams, Boston, 64 a 0 — 
Southern and Western, 0 a u—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
4a 6—do new milk, 6a 7. | 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- | 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, free. All where- | 
of the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per ct. ad. val. and 
3 cts. per pound. 

We have no change to notice in this article. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 35 a 37 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, dv 32 a 33--Do. 3-4 do32 a 00—Do. 1-2do 
23 a 30--1-4 andl common do 25 a 27 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 23-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13-—Bengasi do 
8 a10--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 26 
a 30—No. 1 do. do. do. 23 u 25—No. 2 dodo do 15a 20— 
No. 3 do do do 12 a 15. 


HOPS. Duty 20 percent. 
No change since our last. 


ist sort Mass 1842, lb.9att. 2d do.do. do. 0a0. 
HAY, 14 to 16 per ton— Eastern Screwed 810 to 12. 
CHEESE-- Shipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.-—New 9 to 11. 
EGGS, 12a 14. 


‘ 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

For Sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., } 

the finest hardy Herbaceous Plants, from 25 to 50 cents per 

rvot—20 different varieties for 5 dollars. Nowis the ume 
for plantung. 


0 varieties of 


ALSO, 
A fine collection of DOUBLE PICOTEE and CLOVE 
PINKS; PAZONIES; IRIS; POLYANTHUSES; COW- 
SLIPS, &c. Soston, May 3, 1543 





BURDEN’S [IMPROVED PATENT HORSE 


SHOES. 
The subscriber takes pleasure in announcing 
fh, to the pulilic, that after years of staly and 


/ , labor, he has periected his machinery for the | 


\ now offers at the price of Horse Shoe Iron in 
\ bar of equal quality, thus saving the expense 
\\ / of making, (which amounts in all cases to the 
3 first cost of the tron,) besides the Shoes are 
more easily fitted to the hoof, and in no dan- 
ger of pricking, the holes being all punched at a proper dis 
tance fromthe edge, The quality of the iron is also warrant- 
ed superior to any heretofore used for the purpose 


prc nufacture of HORSE SHOES, which he 


All persons desirous of testing the great value and supe- 
riority of these over hand made Shoes, by sending $5 by mail 
or otherwise, 10u Ibs assorted sizes will be immediately fo 
warded, warranted to suit ihe section of the country tor 


{ which they are ordered, by applying to the subscriber at the 


works—Kellogg & Co.; Warren, Hart & Lesley, Troy 

John Townsend ; Lewis Benedict & Co., Albany- Piersons 
& Co., New York—Charles Smith, No. 42 India street, 
Soston—A. M. q- B. W. Jones, Philadelphia—and E. Pratt 


|& Brother, Baltimore—where further information mav_ be 


had on the subject. HENRY BURDEN. 
Troy Iron and Nail Factory 2 
April 1, 1843. 5 
TO LET OR SELL, 

The Mill and privileges in Lynnfield, on Saugus river, 
formerly occupied by Apam Hawkes, Esq. as uw clothing 
mill, together with copper, brass and iron kettles. For fur- 
ther particulars apply to Epwarp Upron, or Davin Pres 
TON near the premises. 3t April26. 


WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER, 
An active man, of industrious halhits, who from long and 


practical experience has acquired a thorough knowledge of 


his husiness in the Green House, Hot House, Framing and 
Kitchen Garden, no objection to the management of a small 
Farm. If required can produce the most satisfactory testi- 

mints fae cand conduct aud capability. Letters addressed 
post paid to A. B, atthe New tugiana barnes ofice will he 
attended to. Ap. 26. 





SEED BARLEY. 
100 bushels prime Seed Barley, for sale by 
April 25. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 
French Pear and Plum ‘trees of the most approved varie- 


| ties, Also, French Rose and Rasberry bushes, of the best 


sorts, and suitable for this climate. The above have lately 
arrived, and are in fine order. Currant bushes, white and 
red. superior large fruit, and Asparagus Roots, for sale by 
AARON D. WILLIAMS, Back Street, Roxbury, or at his 
stall No. 102 Quincy Market. 

April 18. 





GUANO MANURE. 


For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse 52 North Market . 


street, a small lot of the celebrated Guano Manure in packa 
ges of one quart each, at 25 cents. Those who are disposed 
to experiment with it, are requested to call soon, as the sup- 
ply is small. Also, 


Onro Grape Vines and Ever Bearnine Rasper- 
ry Prants. The former at 82 each, and the Rasherrys at 
$1, or $18 per doz. for the Grapes and $9 for the Rasberries. 

For a description of this new Grape,—Rasberry, see Mr. 
Longworth’s account in N. E. Farmer No. 23, Vol. xxi 
Gentlemen who have left their names for the Grape Vines 
and Ever-Bearing Rasberries, are requested to call and take 
them. Also, 


Asparacus Roots anp GRAPE VINEs. 
Fine Asparagus Roots in fine order for planting, Isabella 
Catawba, Sweet Water, and Black Ilamburg Grape Vines 


furnished by the subscribers. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
Boston, April 18. 





SWEET POTATO SLIPS 
Just received and for sale by JOSEPH BRECK & Co., 
5t and 52 North Market Street, Boston. May 10. 


| & CO No. 51 & 52 North Market street. 


j 
} 
| 
} 
| 


CAMBRIDGEPORT NURSERY 

=o SAMUEL POND, Nurseryman, Columtia 
sr 4 ex-ae street, Cambridg port, has for sale, a ¢ howe as 
Tee sortment of Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Roots and 

Loa Vines. Among them are the best variety of 

cette Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, Apricot, 
Gr ipe Vines Asparagus Rhubarb, Pear Stocks Apple do » 
Plum do. Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, &c. 
TREES of an extra size always on hand, and will be de 


} 
iivered in auy part of the city ree ¢ 
! 


f ¢ rpense 
Also an extra fine lotof Dwarf Pear and Apple Trees 
Orders left at the Nursery wil! be filled the succeeding 
day, carefully packed to go with safety to any part of the 
country 


Nonantum Vale Gardene and Nurseries. 
JAMES L. L. F. WARREN, 


BRIGUTON. MASS 


BRS Green House Plants, Fruit Trees, Vines, &c. @ 

, Rare and beautiful specimens of Green House 

== = Pianis, constantly tor sale Particular atten 
tion has been given to the cultivation of the Strawhbe rry, 
Raspberry, Goosberry and Currant 

Apple Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, Apricot, and Necta 
rine ‘Trees 


Grape Vines, Rhubarb, Asparagus, Dahlia and Peony 


Roots. 
Flowering Shrabs. and Per! wy viety. 
vroders leit at tie ivuisery, or at tne Counting Room, 78 
Washington street, Boston, or directed by mail, to Brighton, 
will meet with prompt aud carelul attention and every pur- 
chase will be warranted true to its name. tf March 22 





me, —— o- = = —. oa <j 
WILLIS’S LATEST iMPROVED SEED SOWER, 

WILLIS has made some considerable improvements i” 
his Seed Sower, making it complete as time and hard study 
can possibly make it. In using this inachine, the farmer 
may be certain that his seed js put into the ground, and at 
the sane time in the hest possible manner. There bas been 
a great difficulty in machines for sowing garden seeds ; they 
are very apt lo « log up, and the farme: might vo over an acre 
of land and rot sov hut not so with this; at 
Is so constructed that it cannot nossit ly clog In using this 
sower, the farmer can save one half of his seed, and do the 
work at less than one quarter the expense of the common 
way of sowing his seeds, and have it done in a much better 
manner ; it opens the furrow, drops the seed, covers it over 
aud rolls them down It will sow any kind of Garden 
Seeds ; say Ruta Baga, Mat ge! Wurtzel, ‘Turnips, Carrots, 
Beets Parsnips, Onions, &c. 

For sale at the Agricultural! Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52, Boston, Market Street 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO 
EARLY PEAS. 

The subscribers have received, by the barque Niagara, a 
large supply of EARLY PEAS—among which are 

Cede Nalli- 
Early Dwarf, 


single seed 


Farly Frame,—Early Warwick,— Bishop's 


Blue Imperial. Also on hand 
Early Washington —Early Dwarf,—Early Hill’s,—Dwarf 
Tall do , &e. 


larrowfats, 

March 22 _s JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

QUINCE SEED. 

20 Ibs, fresh Quince Seed, for sale by JOSEPH BRECK 
March 29. 


SCIONS! SCIONS! 
The subscriber is now enabled to supply Scions of the 
very best varieties of Pear, Apple, Plum, and Cherry. 
Having a very large number of specimen Fruit Trees in his 
Gardens, from which fruits have been gathered, is a surety + 
that the Scions can be relied on as genuine. 
Communications upon the subject relative to the varieties 


| and qualities, or to quantity and my. directed to the sub- 


scriber will he promptly responded to and orders execu- 
ted with dispatch. 
Large quantities will be furnished at reduced rates. 


JAMES L. L. F. WARREN. 
Nonantum Vale, Brighton, Feb. 13th, (643. 





VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS. 

We have the most extensive assortment of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds to be found in the country, fresh and pure. 
We invite our friends to call and select for themselves. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

Boston, April 18. 


| 


“a 


s. 
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| 

satintihadiadiasindssitasiiindltalind Received hy recent arrivals from France and 
England, 500 Jarge Orange and Dessert Portuga! 

and Standard QUINCE TREES, six or more 
feet in height, very desirable productions for every 
Horticulturist to possess, being the large kind of 
fruit. Several thousand fine Pear and Apple Stocks, by the 

| hundred or thousand. Also, by the same arrivals, the usual 
| importations of new fruit bearing ‘Trees among them a large 
{quantity of handsome Bartlett Pear Trees, and Ornamental 
| productions, all of which can be had immediately, by for- 
| warding orders by mail, addressed to WINSHIPS’, Bright- 
| on, Mass, or left at JOSEPH BRECK & ~~ “4 & 52 
arch 29. 


_ WINSHIPS. | 
| 


The Housewifr.—A good housewife is one of | 
the first blessings in the economy of life. What) 
we mean by good is, that she possesses those qual- | 
ifications, and exercises them, which are essential | 
to the good order and economy of a family, the} 
tidy appearance, good manners and respectability | 
of the children, and the comfort and enjoyment of | 
the domestic circle. She should understand, par- | 


; | form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard | 
ticularly, every branch of household duty, 80 48 to) ja, heen sw formed as to lay the furrow completely over, | 


be able to perform it on any emergency—and | turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
cies tahle . ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
these emergencies are liable to occur to all—and | 4 I 8 


| 








HOWARD’ 


Great improvements have heen mave the past year in the | North Market street, Boston. 





Fruit, Ornamental Trees, &¢, 





at all times be able to superintend and direct. De- 
pend upon it, men put a great value upon the 
housewife qualification of their partners afler mar- 
riage, however little they may weigh with them 
before ; and there is nothing which tends more to 
mar the felicities of married life, than a reckless- 
ness or want of knowledge in the new housekeep- 
er, of the duties which belong to her station. We 
admire beauty, and order, and systein, in every 
thing, and we admire good fare. If these are found 
in their dwellings, and are seasoned with good na- 
ture and good sense, men will seek for their chief 
enjoyments at home; they will love their home 
and their partners, and strive to reciprocate the 
kind offices of duty and affection. Mothers that 
study the welfare of their daughters, will not fail 
to instruct them in the qualifications of married 
life; and daughters that appreciate the value of 


these qualifications, will not fail to acquire them. | 


— Buel. 


Dialogue.—Parishioner, It amazes me why | 


ministers don’t write better sermons. 
their dull, prosy affairs. 

Parson.—But it is no easy matter, my good wo- 
man, to write good sermons. 

Parishioner.—Yes, but then you are so long 
about it. Tcould write one myself in half the time 
if I only had the text. 

Parson.—O, if a text is what you want, I will 
furnish that. ‘Take this one from Solomon: «It 
is better to dwell on the house-top than in a broad 
house with a brawling woman.” 

Parishioner.—Do you mean me, sir ? 

Parson.—O, my good woman, you will never 
make a good sermonizer: you are too quick in 
your application.—Zion’s Herald. 


w 


Patriotism.—During the siege of Boston, Gen. 
Washington consulted Congress upon the proprie- 
ty of bombarding the town. John Hancock was 
the President of Congress. After Washington’s 
letter was read, a solemn silence ensued. This 
was broken by a member making a motion that the 
House should resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole, in order that Mr Hancock might give his 
opinion upon the important subject, as he was deep- 
ly interested from having all his estate in Boston. 
Taking the floor, he addressed the chairman of the 
cominittee of the whole, in the following words: 
“It is true, sir, nearly all the property [ have in 
the world is in houses and other real estate in the 
town of Boston; but if the expulsion of the British 
army from it, and the liberties of our country re- 
quire their being burnt to ashes—issue the order 
Sor that purpose immediately.” 


Suppose you were lost in a fog, what are you 
most likely to be? Mist. 


| mould hoard has be o very much increased, so that the | 
| Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to | 


[in tired ef | 





the holding and the team. 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion he asked as to which of the Ploughs | 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, 1f your land is mostly light od eam to work, | 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrocky, | 
BEGIN witH Mr. Howarp’s.”’ } 

Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Pleugh did | 
more work, with the same power of team, than any olher | 

lough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven | 
and one half inches, to the 112 lbs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plongh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
8i0 50, and with cutter $1, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, hy 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


The Comninittee at the late trial | 





STRAWBERRY 

We can supply the following varieties of Strawberry 
Plants, English Wood, Early Virginia, Hovey’s Seedling, 
Methven Custle, Keene’s Scedling, Bishop’s Orange, and 
many other fine varieties. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Boston, April 15. 

ae 10,000 PEAR STOCKS. 

The subscribers offer for sale 10,000 Pear Stock of Amer- 
ican growth in first rate order, and much superior to those 
unported. For two feet Stock $3 00 per hundred. 

One andahalf do. do. 2 50 do 
Feb.15. = ss: JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
POUDRETTE ! POUUDRETTE!! 

The subscribers keep constantly on hand, and for sale, 
Poudrette in quantities to suit purchasers ; packed in Bar- 
rels in order for shipping, or transportation by wagon or Rail 
Road. 

The ym of five years past has satisfied many 
farmers, that this manure has the quickest operation upon 
vegetable matter, producing greater abundance, and is the 
cheapest manure they have ever tried. 

Orders left at the New England Seed Store, and at the 
factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention. 

For sale by J.BRECK & CO, 5t and 52 North Market 
st., Boston. Oct. 26. 


PLANTS, 








GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 


Grindsjones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 





SILK BUSINESS. 
Silk Worm Eggs, Pea nuts, and Sulphurs, at 83 50 per 
ounce. 
Mulberry Trees. Cantons and Multicaulis at $60 per 
thousand delivered in Boston, by J. R. BARBOUR. 
Oxford, Jan. 25, 1843. Feb. 1 
Near Depoton N. and W. R. Road. dinig 





HARRIS’ TREATISE ON INSECTS. 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Harris’ Treatise 
on Insects. Price $2. Also, the second edition of Dana’s 





Muck Manual, price 62§ cts. Feb 16. 


NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 


OF PEAR and PLUM, of PEACH and CHER. 
RY TREES — a collection unrivalled in former 
years, for fine trees of new and finest kinds 
Fruits most valuable, more rare, being just re- 
ames ceived from Europe in new supplies, of things also 
uncommon, and beautiful, or no where else to be obtained. 


Gooseberries of first quality, Apples, Quinces, Grape Vines, 
Raspberries, Currants, Strawberries, &c. The new abridged 
and descriptive Catalogue for 1642 will be sent to all who 
apply. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Honeysuckles, &c. Splen- 
did varieties of double yellow Harrison and other Roses—of 
Tree Peonies, of Herbaceous Peonies, of Double Dahlias, and 
other flowering Plants, &c. Rhubarb of first rate newes: 
kinds, Thorns for hedges, &c. 

All orders addressed to the subscriber will be promptly at- 
tended to, and T'rees, when so ordered, will be securely pack- 
ed in Mats and Moss for safe transport to all distant places 
by land or sea, and delivered in the city free of charge, for 
transportation by the wagon which is sent thither daily, or 
orders may be left with any of the authorised agents in Boston, 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, March 18, 1843. eptJL 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
The subscribers can furnish every variety of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs which 
can be obtained at the Nurseries in the vicinity 
of Boston, at low prices, and of the first quality, 
See and pack them securely, so that they can be sent 
to any part of the country in safety. 

Those who may be in want of Trees will be well accom- 
modated by sending their orders to the subscribers at No. 52 


North Market Street. 
JOS"PH BRECK & CO. 


March 22. 
NURSERY 
_e—  H. VANDINE, informs the public that he . 
»has a choice collection of Pear, Plum and 
Peach Trees, Gooseberries, Raspherries, Isa- 
bella and Catawba Grape Vines, Shrubs, &c. 


Cambridgeport, Winsor Street, 1 12 mile from Boston. 
April 12. 
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BUCKTHORNS FOR HEDGES. 

10,000 Buckthorn plants, averaging about one foot in 
height. Also, Pear Trees, standard and dwerf, of the new 
and fine varieties, for saleby JOHN C. LEE, at his Nursery, 
in Dearborn street, North Salem. 6w. March 15. 
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MUCK MANUAL. 


For sale hy JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Man. 
ual for Farmers. By Dr S. L. Dana; price 62}. 
Boston, April 13. 


LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
the quality of milk. Forsale by J BRECK & CO. 








DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 ‘* Truck and leading Chains. 


200 Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 


“ 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within thirty days. 

N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank al! 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 
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TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS. 











